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opinion or probability. In this whole discussion there is scarcely a hint 
of the controversy concerning truth which has been in the limelight so 
many years. 

This is not the place to discuss the relation that should obtain between 
logic and the other philosophical disciplines. It appears from Professor 
Coffey's treatment, however, that a more unfortunate status could hardly 
be assigned to logic than that which he bestows upon it. The moment we 
advance beyond the discussion of mechanical formulae and common sense 
distinctions, which can scarcely be dignified with the name of science, we 
trench upon territory which is labeled, " No Trespassing." All the funda- 
mental considerations of logic are determined elsewhere, and the logician, 
as logician, is not permitted to discuss them at all. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that Professor Coffey's exposition should rarely go beneath the 
surface of the subject, or that he should fail to throw light on important 
questions in logical theory. Loose definitions, questionable assumptions 
and unconvincing elaborations are the natural, if not inevitable result of 
such limitations. In view of these limitations, the book has many merits. 
It is interesting as an exposition of a point of view, and its contents are 
presented in a clear and simple style. The writer disclaims all conscious- 
ness of " having said or intended anything new or original. But neither 
has he intended to make a mere compilation. It has been his ambition to 
assimilate and analyze what he has learned from others; and, bearing in 
mind the requirements of beginners, to set forth the results of his own 
labors in the manner and order he considers most helpful to those for whom 
he has written." 

B. H. Bode. 
University op Illinois. 

Immanuel Kant. Oswald Kulpe. Third edition. Leipzig: B. G. 

Teubner. 1912. Pp. viii + 153. 

Since the " return to Kant " there has not been an uncritical accept- 
ance of his teaching, even in his sometimes too admiring fatherland. 
Few books upon him, however, have been written by men so well fitted as 
is Professor Kiilpe to bring to the discussion a scientific viewpoint, and 
few works have so happily combined clear exposition and criticism with 
popular yet accurate expression. 

Books about Kant are not so much interesting because they state what 
Kant thought as because they tell us how men of the present age regard 
him. Professor Kiilpe has allowed his point of view to appear throughout 
the entire work, which traces the development of Kant's thought, states 
the critical problem, reviews the contents of the three critiques, and ends 
with an appreciation of the man and his place; but we are given the 
clearest insight into his position in the chapters " Raum und Zeit " and 
" Die Aprioritat als Subjektivitat und der Phanomenalismus." These, he 
tells us, he has again rewritten for this, the third, edition. 

Kiilpe attacks the Kantian proofs of the a priori and intuitive char- 
acter of space and time, and considers these to be inferences of thought, 
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idealized products based on perception. To the first argument, that ex- 
ternal experience is impossible, unless the mind possesses an intuition of 
space previously to which to relate it, the author replies that we have 
immediate spatial relations only in experiences of sight and touch. In 
these cases the relations are present because spatial characteristics come 
to us just as other peculiarities of objects do. We may believe, further- 
more, in a fixed external order of spatial relations since we can not give 
our impressions these relations arbitrarily. The second argument, that 
we may represent to ourselves an empty space, but never space as non- 
existent, fares little better. Kiilpe denies that empty space can be imag- 
ined, though it may be conceived. We may even have a non-spatial 
experience as of a being whose presence is indicated solely by its odor. 
Were space a subjective a priori factor it would form a poor basis for 
the exact natural sciences, because perception is exposed to numerous 
spatial illusions. Kiilpe attacks the third argument, that there is but 
one space and that it must be existent previous to all its parts, by again 
pointing out that space is not an accompaniment of all sense perceptions 
and that in sight and touch it is open to subjective variations. Space 
as a conception should be differentiated from the perception and imag- 
ination of space. Even though Euclidean geometry did rest on space 
considered as an intuition, that would be no proof of the impossibility of 
viewing space as a conception. To the fourth proof, that space is bound- 
less and that no conception can be formed which embraces in itself a 
countless number of perceptions, the author rejoins that boundless space 
is only an inference. The right-hand argument is not valid, since space 
may be a conception as well as an intuition, and proof established from 
one point of view does not necessarily invalidate the truth of the other. 
The claim that geometry can not rest on a mere conception is countered 
by the statement that geometry may not be a science equally valid for all, 
if it rests on a subjective basis such as an intuition might give. The 
absolute space of Euclid and Newton is not our space-intuition, but an 
idealization, the product of thought. 

Professor Kiilpe objects to the use of the table of judgments for the 
deduction of the categories, since all that is valid for conceptions may 
not be valid for objects. Philosophy and the individual sciences, espe- 
cially mathematics and mechanics, must work together to formulate a 
table of categories. Kant through his combination of concept and object 
began the movement which Hegel and Pichte finished. 

Kant sought by considering the forms of intuition and the categories 
a priori to win for the products of pure reason certainty and to degrade 
the world of the senses to mere appearance. The independence, however, 
is not genetic, but logical ; and as soon as the categories and formal 
elements are applied to sciences other than those resting on logical pre- 
suppositions Kant is lost. The fact that he considered the mathematical 
sciences the only true ones is explained by the wretched state of the 
biological study of his day. Kant can not disprove the reality of the 
world of sense. Indeed, the fact that we can not think arbitrarily, but 
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meet constantly with restraining situations, points either to a preestab- 
lished harmony between our thought and the world, or else to the fact 
that the genesis of our thought lies in the world itself. Here we have 
Professor Kiilpe giving us his own position most clearly and with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

The volume is, altogether, one of the best small books on Kant and 
might well be published in some translation series. It is another instance 
of the possibility of really authoritative books in popular form at a very 
modest price — a possibility which the series " Aus Natur und Oeistes- 
welt," to which the book belongs, has already abundantly proved. 

John J. Coss. 
Columbia University. 

Traite international de psychologie pathologique. A. Marie (editor). 

Paris : F. Alcan. Vol. I., Psychopathologie generale. viii + 1028. 

1910. Vol. II., Psychopathologie clinique. xxiii + 1000. 1911. 

Vol. III., Psychopathologie appliquee. viii + 1086. 1912. 

That there have been great advances and interest in our knowledge of 
abnormal mental processes during the past few years is well known, 
and the publication of this large work tends to confirm the belief. A 
literal translation of the title and subtitles does not give an indication 
of the contents of the three volumes, which deal largely, but not exclu- 
sively, with matters more properly pertaining to psychiatry. For these 
volumes there have been written long articles by over 40 contributors, 
and their international character may be estimated by the fact that only 
one contribution is from Germany (Ziehen), while Italy is represented 
by 7 articles and the same number of authors, and England by 2 articles 
(Havelock Ellis, Olouston). The editor has contributed to 9 articles, and 
over half of the work is by French authors. 

Every contribution tending to advance our knowledge in the fields of 
psychiatry, psychopathology, etc., should have a welcome, but it is impos- 
sible for the reviewer to recommend this work to psychologists and others 
who are interested in the abnormal. To those who prefer easy and 
entertaining reading rather than exactness and critical evaluation of the 
data the work may be of interest. It is difficult to select from the whole 
those parts which may properly be recommended, but in general it may 
be said that the clinical volume, the second, is more nearly what such a 
work should be. It would take too much space to give the titles of the 
individual contributions, but they range from the chemistry of the brain 
to the description of psychoses in animals, from the discussion of mental 
evolution at the period of puberty to an account of insanity at different 
historical epochs, and from methods of electrical examination of the 
insane to the consideration of their statures, crania, anomalies, etc. 

Several articles are worth mention. That on mental disturbances in 
animals will be of interest to comparative psychologists, who will find that 
Nass in 1820 described mental abnormalities in animals, that Friedreich 
in 1830 described a case of transitory mania in a cow, and that as late as 



